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0.A.S.L. State Regional Directors For 1960-1961 
Northeastern 
Madeleine Bixel, Fostoria High School, Fostoria 
ie eee, Cee 
Mrs. Martha Hammack, Hoover High School, North Canton 
Se Dees, Ee Ee Sahel, Kettering 
Aileen Lucas, Wyoming High School, Wyoming 





Ohio Student Librarians Officers 1961-1962 
President 
Ruth Devens, Canton Lehman 
Leanne Pennetti, Canton South 
Marcia Freeman, us East 
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Judy Day, Portsmouth School, Portsmouth 


COMPACT COMMENTS ON CONFERENCES: 


Miss Ada Zimmerman, Mrs. Beatrice Meyer and Miss Margaret Rodgers 
attended a two-week institute at the U. of Denver. It was directed by Lucille 
Hatch and Dr. William Martin. The subject was “Memory and Muchness.’’ 
The conferees learned to tell stories and were delighted by the beautiful 
drives through the Colorado countryside provided by Mrs. Meyer's son. 
Geneva Travis, attending the University of Boulder, walked into the cafe- 
teria. during the institute—small world, isn’t it? Dr. Martin emphasized 
that a librarian is really a reading teacher. A teacher or librarian 
energises and vitalizes the pupil’s creativity. ‘We should be more con- 
cerned with quality than quantity.’ 

A.A.S.L., meeting with N.E.A., discussed team teaching under Dr. R. 
Singer’s leadership. facilities and staff must be “built’’ to allow 
independent with adequate money to support these programs. A.V. 
rS ialists and librarians must cooperate—moaterial specialists is the new 
?) term. 

The A.L.A. conference emphasized the problem of recruitment with 
aspects of education for librarianship added. re are 50,000 professional 

ions, pe which ra an filled. Gis eters. b pao gig 

startling). A. ., meeting in departmental status, ird a report 
Dr. Carson McGuire and Dr. Alice Brooks McGuire on their study at the U. 
of Texas on fostering human talent. He firmly expressed the theme that 
talent can be encouraged and should be recognized by scientific means. 
Next year: emphasizing recruitment and training—location: Florida. 
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To all members, official reporters, committee chairmen and officers: 
Send news, articles, and items of interest to the new editor, 


ELEANORE W. HENSEL 


Willoughby Junior High 854 Ri 
Center and Willoughby Streets 354 Richmond Road 
Willoughby, Ohio Cleveland 24, Ohio 


The Bulletin is an important part of our program. Its effectiveness 
depends on the responsibility which each of us assumes. 





The Ohio Association of School Librarians Bulletin is published by the Association four 
times a year, in January (Directory issue), March, May and October. 


Copies are sent to members only and are included in the membership dues. 
Deadline for January, 1962 Bulletin: December 15, 1961. 
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In some respects 1961 has been a successful year for OASL. Mildred 
Hess, the membership chairman, reports we passed the 600 mark for the 
first time in April, 1961. Our candidate to the Ohio Pupils and Teachers 
Reading Circle was elected. Dr. Glenn Rich, Director of Secondary and 
Elementary Education for the state of Ohio, appointed a committee made 
up of OASL members to plan a bulletin as a guide for library service in 
the schools. Members of our organization have been invited to speak 
at meetings of principals, of students, and of other professional and ser- 
vice organizations. Principals and librarians call representatives of our 
organization for advice on new library quarters, organzation, admin- 
istration, and financing. 


In other respects, 1961 has been a disappointing year for OASL. 
Our capable bulletin editor David Hinebaugh has changed from school 
library work, thereby being obligated to resign the editorship of the 
Bulletin, and his membership on Ohio Teachers and Pupils Reading Circle. 
We did not get the State school library supervisor this year, although 
the state board of education had requested one in this year’s budget. 
Our legislative chairman, True Bower, worked diligently to get support 
for the program in the state legislature. However, the state library super- 
visor will probably remain in future budget requests. 


Gertrude Linnenbruegge and I attended the ALA Conference in Cleve- 
land—many of our members were there. The presidents of the Indiana 
and Kentucky School Library Associations and I sat together at the state 
breakfast to discuss a tri-state meeting of school librarians such as we 
had in Cincinnati in 1955. Indiana and Kentucky are very interested in 
this conference—it will probably be worked out with the next tri-con- 
ference of KLA, ILA, and OLA. 


Work with this year’s executive board has been delightful. All at- 
tended board meetings—Ruth Culbertson, our treasurer, made a special 
trip to Cleveland for the budget committee meeting. 


Ruth Watkins substituted for me at the School Library Development 
Project meeting in Chicago which was held the same time as our Student 
Librarians Meeting at Otterbein, which I attended. Martha Hammack, 
our standards chairman, and Ruth presented our Ohio project which had 
been worked out with Dr. Rich. Unfortunately, it was not approved for 


financial aid, although the project will furnish a consultant to Dr. Rich 
and the OASL committee if one is needed. 


This year has been a rewarding experience for me. I am deeply 
grateful for the opportunity to serve the organization. I am looking 
forward to handing over the correspondence and decision-making to Ger- 
trude Linnenbruegge and getting caught up with the backlog which is 
accumulating at Belmont High School. 


Youn out, 





OHIO ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
Fifteenth Annual Conference 
November 3-4, 1961 
Onesto Hotel, Canton, Ohio 


Theme—GROWING IN SERVICE 
Friday, November 2, 1961 


8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.—Registration 
9:00 a.m.—Morning Session, Ballroom 


Greetings - - - Mr. T. C. Knapp, Superintendent 
of Stark County Schools 

“Growing in Service” - - Mrs. Janie Gooch, President 
Ohio Association of School Librarians 

“Book Selection or Censorship” - Miss Elinor Walker, 


Coordinator of Work with Young People, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
Buzz Session by all participants 
Reaction Panel: 
Mrs. Emerson Sherow, parent, Athens 
Mrs. Wallace G. Teare, school board member, Lakewood 
Mrs. Margaret Coville, school administrator, Maple Heights 
Mr. Harry Salisbury, school administrator, Maple Heights 
and a high school senior from Maple Heights, Ohio. 


Lunch—Everybody on their own. 
1:30 p.m.—Business meeting followed immediately by program 
“Before You Get Them” 
Mrs. Elsa Posell and Elementary School Libraries Committee 
Mrs. Helen Chalfant and Junior High Libraries Committee 


6:30 ~.m.—Dinner 
Greetings - Dr. Gordon G. Humbert, Superintendent 
Canton City Schools 
Music by Canton South High School 
Speaker - - - Edward Eager 
Officers Reception for all conference attenders 


Saturday, November 3, 1961 


9:30 a.m.—Final Session, Ballroom 
“Let’s Talk About Books” - Miss Annie E. Chadwick, 
Chairman 
Panel composed of 
Miss Ruth Busseer, Kettering 
Miss Geneva Travis, Kent University 
Mrs. Esther Hagen, Canton Public Library 


10:45 a.m.—Conference Evaluation and Introduction of Officers 





Onesto Hotel, 225 Second St., N.W., Canton 2, Ohio, pro- 
vides rooms at (single) $6.50 to $8.50 and (double) $9.50 
to $12.00; double room, twin beds, $13.00 to $14.00. All 
rooms with bath, radio and television. 


Nearby motels are Holiday Inn, 800 Tuscarawas, West 
(Route 30); Town Manor, 926 Tuscarawas, West (Route 
30) ; Travelodge Motel, 1031 Tuscarawas, West (Route 30). 

















NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS OF THE 
OHIO ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


1961-1962 
President - - Gertrude Linnenbruegge, Education Librarian 
Ohio University, Athens 
Vice President - Anna Borchin, Woodward High School, Cincinnati 


Recording Secretary - Marie Burkhart, Ottawa Hills High School, Toledo 
Corresponding Secretary - Geneva White, East High School, Columbus 
Treasurer - Helen Dorn, Newark Senior High School, Newark 
— Directors — 
Northwestern - - Russell West, Rogers High School, Toledo 
Central - Rebecca Wareham, Mount Vernon High School, Mount Vernon 
East Central - Ada Zimmerman, Timken Vocational High School, Canton 
Southwestern - Dorothy Reed, Cutter Junior High School, Cincinnati 


eee 


If you are interested in serving your profession by serving Ohio 
Association of School Librarians in some capacity—committee member, 
BULLETIN reporter, etc.—give your name to one of the workers at the 
Registration table. The effectiveness of the Association depends on the 
responsibility which each of us assumes. 


a, 


All memberships are due October 31, 1961. Send $2.00 fee to Mrs. 
Mildred Hess, Membership Chairman, Revere High School, 3420 Everett 
Rd., W. Richfield, Ohio. Checks are acre to The Ohio Association of 
School Librarians. This $2.00 membership fee is not to be confused 
with conference fees. Application blanks are to be filled out in triplicate 
and sent with the membership fee. The January Directory BULLETIN 
will be compiled from memberships received prior to December 1. Don’t 
delay; send today! Membership forms, page 19. 


a 
QUIPPED QUOTE: 


“Let us have no more petty bickering about the status of the librarian in the modern 
social strata; we have been recognized at last as being among the cream of the crop!” 
writes Ian H. Wilkes, a British librarian, in a letter to the British journal,, THE ASSIST- 
ANT LIBRARIAN. 

He goes on to say that in the British census,of April, 1961, librarians have been put 
in the Social Class I, along with assorted archivists, economists, actuaries, surgeons, 
anthropologists, historians and so on. This is the top group of five possible social classes. 
Other persons ‘‘we may permit ourselves to speak to without loss of caste include doctors, 
engineers, the clergy, architects, and lawyers.” 

Mere Second Social Class contains company directors, members of Parliament, senior 
civil servants, authors (!), painters. publicans and pharmacists. But the dregs of Class 
III hardly bear thinking about, including as it does commercial travelers, bar maids, 
typists, local government officers, electricians and so on. 

Of course, says Mr. Wilkes, there ARE a number of jobs on which we might well 
cast envious eyes, such as button cleaners, drip men, splitter girls, air bed inflators and 
so on; but these are really not for tip-top, Class A, superior people like ourselves. 

“So,” he concludes, “enough of this denigration of our library profession. Let 
us hob-nob with the biological scientists and forget that most of them earn three times 
our salaries. Let the cry go out... Librarians are TOP PEOPLE by birth, not by 
reading!” 


Seventh grade library applicant stated her father’s occupation as “shock absorber.” 
True, no doubt, however you interpret it! 
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ADVICE TO THE LIBRARIAN: 


On this and the next pages, some of the leaders of OASL have under- 
taken to help new (and experienced) librarians start the year with a high 
heart and sturdy shoes—plus sundry other wisdom. 

Yours for the taking, this is just one of the many helps you may expect 
from an OASL membership. Pass it on to the new librarian in your com- 
munity; advertise OASL; a united profession is a growing, going profession. 


STARTING ON THE JOB! 
by Elizabeth Oldham, Maple Heights, Ohio, High School — Northeastern Regional Director 

Lucky you if you have chosen a school where your Superintendent, 
Principal, and teachers are library minded. Encouraged and stimulated by 
their interest and cooperation, your job will be much easier. If not, you 
may have to prove that you have a library program—one worth promoting. 
By library program, | mean a reading guidance program, organized library 
instruction, and class reference work. 

To organize and promote a library program, consult with the teachers, 
determine the ways you can relate your audio-visual and book collection 
to the enrichment of their class work. Be alert to the areas where your 
book collection is adequate. Try to make it adequate. Schedule classes 
to come to the library for book selection and research work. With an or- 
ganized program there can be maximum use of the library by students and 
teachers, and more opportunity for reading guidance. 

To implement your library program, know your books, read and talk 
books. 

Do be your enthusiastic self and don’t forget your sense of humor. If 
you don’t have a comfortable pair of shoes, buy a pair. Good luck! 


TO NEW LIBRARIANS 
Mildred W. Smith, Hilliard High School, Hilliard, Ohio 
KNOW ; 

; that your job is an important one, necessary to every top- 

notch student and teacher. 
life-time reading habits and attitudes will be formed under 
your leadership this year. 

that it is necessary for you to find tne best book to recommend 
in each case, not just an acceptable one. 

The wider your knowledge is of what is being written which is worth- 
while, the better the quality of service you can give. 

You need to study the psychology, likes and dislikes of the age-group 
which you expect to serve, so you can meet them on their own ground. 

Put up with no nonsense. If you require a consistently high and 
studious standard of conduct, you can get it. A written pass-slip showing 
purpose in coming, permission from which teacher, time of arriving and 
leaving seems to be necessary for us to accomplish this. 

Make people feel welcome and treat each fairly. This makes going 
to the library a pleasant experience and one they come to appreciate. 

(Library instructions lessons at the beginning of each year gets the 
freshmen and beginning students off to a good start.) 

—— 
SOME ADVICE TO NEW LIBRARIANS 
by Zara Elsass 

Most school librarians must have student help. Only students who 
can make average, or above, grades should be selected. Prepare an 
application blank for them to fill out—just like a real job. It makes 
them feel business-like. And do choose several boys. Other boys feel 
more free to ask them for help. Treat your little helpers with courtesy 
and demand it in return. Also it’s a must for students to treat those 
that work behind the desk with the same respect as they would treat 
the librarian. ; 








Silly giggling, gum chewing, visiting with one’s friends are taboo 
for those who wish to serve as helpers in the library. Save lots of little 
jobs for helpers to keep busy. They can stamp cards, paste pockets in 
books, paste pictures on heavy paper for the picture file, etc. Write a 
few rules down and post them where your library pages can read them. 
Also post a written schedule so that students may refer to it as to when 
they should be on duty. 


————— 
ADVICE TO A BEGINNING LIBRARIAN 
by Miss Beryl Goodwin, River High School, Hannibal, Ohio 
Take inventory—Will help to know books you have and those you 
need to order. 
Find out school policy of ordering, paying for lost books, fines, ete. 
Use old rules—if possible—and then change slowly to your way. 
Get cooperation of teachers. (Enlist help of good subject teachers 
in choice of books and knowledge of books.) 
Make sure classes do not come in library (as classes) unless scheduled 
ahead of time. Teacher must accompany classes. 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT HINTS 
Let former Assistant teach new helpers. 
Teach new Assistants duties as work progresses (not all at once). 
a must be in the High School one year before working in the 
ibrary. 
Give specific work to girls. 
Tell Assistants: “Never do anything that you don’t know how to do.” 
(Ask Librarian). 


-ep 


| 


ad od 
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———— 
TIPS FOR THE NEW LIBRARIAN 
by Madeline Bixel, Northwestern Regional Director, Fostoria High School, Fostoria, Ohio 

Retiring from librarianship after many years of “giving out and 
getting in,” a librarian was asked what she would require of an applicant 
desiring a library position. Because she had been on her feet so much 
making fast connections between books and people, and keeping her files 
nailed and her sense of humor, her reply was brief and to the point: 
“Good feet”. How right she was!! However, that is only one of the 
many tips to be given. 

First of all, you must prove to the administration and to each mem- 
ber of the faculty, that the library is the “heart of the school’. 

Cooperation with the faculty is a three-way affair. It is essential 
to the library, to the teachers and to the pupils. We must realize that 
teachers are fine and hardworking souls, whom we must help. Make 
friends with the faculty and really learn to know them. Teachers can 
be taught to understand that your services will be much better for them 
and their pupils if they will notify us about oncoming lesson assignments 
for large groups. They should check available resources of the library 
in advance of long term papers. It may be also that other classes are 
working on similar subjects at the same time, making it difficult to meet 
all needs. They will usually be glad to suggest lists of books for their 
subjects. We, too, have a responsibility, that of keeping them informed 
about new materials received. 

Different departments of the school suggest names of pupils who 
might be available and helpful in the library. For example, typing pupils 
contribute generously their service to the school. They enjoy the work 
and it gives them a feeling of satisfaction. and they gain knowledge 
thereby. Pupils from the Art department, likewise are very helpful with 
publicity work on = and bulletin board work. These very pupils 
who, heretofore had only a passing knowledge of the library, will say as 
if their eyes had been opened: “I had NO idea about the use of the library 
until I worked here.” When they begin to see the real value and con- 
tribution of the library, they pass on the good word to others. 
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In school libraries, which are centers of learning, it is necessary for 
new librarians to become acquainted as soon as possible with the collection 
of books, periodicals, pamphlets and other materials on hand, in order to 
be helpful to teachers and pupils, and in order to go on with further 
selections. It takes much time and energy to select intelligently the 
materials needed in individual situations, which differ so greatly. You 
must try to match pupils and books by providing the right material for 
average, as well as for those extremes of ability. You must be actually 
bot alert to the large numbers of NEW books and other materials in all 

ields. 

The role you play is so varied that there is never a dull moment— 
you deal with all subjects and interests, and all pupils. No other field 
could be more interesting. Enjoy it! 

Naturally, not all days will click the way you want them to—but 
when you see the dawn of understanding on a pupil’s face whom you have 
helped, and the many responsive students making life worthwhile, and 
when you think of the toil and laughter shared with feilow teachers, you 
do come out with a feeling that you are a part of a tremendous project 
in helping the next generation learn how to build a better world. 


Q—-— 


A LETTER TO ALICE 





Dear Alice, 

Here I am, another first, as school librarian at Trailway. It is truly 
exciting to be putting into practice my library school training. 

Trailway has seven hundred ‘“‘eager beavers,’’ from grades seven through 
twelve. The seventh and eighth grades are the most enthusiastic since their 
academic load is not so heavy as that of the upper classmen, and they have 
more time for leisure reading and browsing. Alice, I am finding that 
there is no substitute for knowing books! There always seems to be a con- 
tinuous barrage of questions, such as ‘“‘Do you have all of Stephen Meader’s 
books?” ‘“‘What is Celia Garth about?’’ Where are the science-fiction 
books?’’ ‘‘What is the ‘Gold Bug’ about?’’ ‘‘Do you have any more books 
like Kon-Ttki?’’ Bless them! ‘They think I have read every book on the 
library shelves. Would that I had! Certainly more than I have, and it is 
folly to try to pretend) ‘They are much too sharp for that. A straight- 
forward answer is wiser than “‘beating around the bush,”’ and I am discover- 
ing that there is no device so successful as being able to talk about a book or 
the works of an author with an individual student or group of students. 

Reference questions . . . reference questions . . . Each day has brought 
new ones and calls for continued endurance. I have decided that keeping a 
3x5 card file of sources of the most time-consuming questions will pay div- 


idends. ‘‘Our science teacher wants us to find out why you can hear the 
sound of the ocean waves when you hold a sea shell to your ear.’”’ A good 
one, isn’t it?; however, my first impulse to search the faithful encyclopedias 
brought results. “‘Where can I find a short story by Dylan Thomas?” ‘‘For 
geography we have to prepare a map showing the main railway trunk routes.” 
Not so easy as it sounds to locate. ‘“‘Do you have a book with examples of 
limericks?”’ 


During the first six weeks I gave instruction in the use of the library to 
the seventh and ninth grades. The new ALA film, “Use Your Library,” is 
an inexpensive introductory aid. Talking to faculty members is helpful, but 
going over each department’s course of study is a must, I think, even though 
it is taking evening reading time. 

We are fortunate to have a fairly adequate book budget, and I have 
worked out—with the help of our Library Faculty Committee—a percentage 
allocation for each department, with the hope that the teachers will suggest 
most new book purchases. 

My crew of thirty student librarians are lifesavers. The library manual 
that I have prepared for them is well worth the time spent writing and illus- 
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trating it. I am finding that rotating their duties helps to combat boredom. 
These livewires have no time for plateaus, and if I am to keep the enthusiastic 


and good students, I must hold their interest. They are the best ambassadors 
of good will. We have already had one successful field trip—took one day 
to visit a nearby school and its library, and a technical library in one of our 
nearby industries. 

Some “‘pump priming’’ was necessary to renew interest in the library 
after the beginning of the second semester. Book talks and a book exhibit 
were helpful. 

The year is fast ending, and it seems only yesterday that school opened! 
Another year I can profit from the mistakes of this year. I will be better 
acquainted with the students and our teachers. I can begin to make some of 
the changes in the book collection, and suggest alterations in library policies 
that I have been tempted to do this year, yet did restrain myself. 

I am finding that firmness, fairness, and always a smile are indispensable 
and—most important—first, a teacher; second, a librarian. 

Yours, a-bit-weary but happy school librarian friend, 

nn 
Courtesy of Aileen Lucas, Librarian, 
Wyoming High School, 
Southwestern Regional Director 


ELEMENTARY LIBRARIES: TAKE A GOOD LOOK! 
by Elsa Posell, Chairman, 0.A.S.L. Elementary School Committee 

This is, without any doubt, the busiest time of the year for school 
librarians. We are striving for a good start. It is a large order indeed 
to find the best material for curricula changes and to welcome new mem- 
bers of the teaching and administrative staffs and all the bright young 
faces of pupils. It is my fervent hope that despite the rush, despite the 
fact that some days we feel that we simply cannot get through the day (there 
are some days like that), we will all reflect for a minute and realize how 
truly glorious our job is. We hold in the palm of our hand the keys which 
open the douors to the wonders of the world. We must open these doors 
carefully, at the right time, and experience with those passing through the 
thrill and joy of new learned wonders. 

The most important thing about a library is the enthusiasm of the 
librarian, her genuine love for and thorough knowledge of the books and cur- 
ricula, and a great urge to share them with the staff and pupils. 

Needs of elementary school libraries differ even in the same system. 
A librarian must know the particular needs of her school and fulfill them 
to the best of her ability. In order to do this, she must know what is in the 
books she buys. Pressure from publishers, sales people, and recommended 
lists is very great. No one but the librarian, with the help of teachers and 
pupils of the school, can know and buy what is needed by that school. 

Outside of the field of sciences and social studies, the situation is not 
desperate if we do not have the latest books. There are many wonderful 
books which we read as youngsters that should delight our young readers 
as they delighted us. We are too often prone to overlook many of our fine 
treasures! 

It is the obligation and wish of every school librarian to have as good 
a library as possible, to have it meet, first, state and next, ALA standards. 
This is our star to follow! If we walk assuredly, carefully, hopefully, and 
don’t despair because some days are dark, our chances of reaching that 
star are very real indeed. 

Many of our fine elementary school libraries have had very humble 
beginnings. Enthusiasm is contagious! Hard work and perserverance 
should result in continuous growth of our school libraries. Once the staff 
and children of the school share our enthusiasms, the needs of the library 
will somehow find a way of being met and the library will grow in a manner 
never thought possisble. 
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JUNIOR HIGH LIBRARIES: DETERMINED DIRECTION 
; by Helen D. Chalfant 
Chairman, 0.A.S.L. Junior High Committee 


One indication of expansion and development of our OASL is recent 


recognition of growing need for a certain emphasis upon library work at the 


juinor high level. Doubtless this also reflects the current educational trend 
toward separate junior highs and awareness of the importance to boys and 
girls of this part of their school fife. From the library standpoint, as well as 
the school generally, objectives and needs peculiar to this group become 
apparent. 


The eagerness of many young readers of this age, frequently unmatched 
at any other time, outweighs for many librarians some of the problems of 
working with this interesting but often ‘’explosive’’ group. At the same 
time, unique challenges are presented. 

As to materials, some overlapping of both elementary and high school 
is as it should be, but in spite of this and of remarkable advances in book 
publishing, one problem continues to be that of securing sufficient ma- 
terials, chiefly non-fiction, that will fall somewhere within the ‘‘not too 
easy—not too difficult’’ requirements of the junior high student. 

It is hoped that some steps in the direction of determining needs 
and objectives on the junior high level, along with work toward coordination 
with other levels, may come through OASL. Whether junior high age 
library work is handled separately, in any of several groupings, or whether 
it falls with elementary or high school, these objectives are certainly similar 
and ideas can be shared. 


AN OPEN ENTRY — 


Unfinished Ballad: The Day of Gwen Levere, the Librarian 
(with a bit of free verse thrown in) 


Now listen my children and you shall hear 
Of the harrowing day of Gwen Levere. 
Gwen evere is a librarian, first and foremost 
“And a darned good one,” Gwen is apt to boast. 
Neither shy nor messed up, as the day commences, 
Let’s observe how things go as books she dispenses. 
First a note from the Boss 
Not kind but not real cross 
Asking for some records . . . “Are they lost?” 
Checking and rechecking and tallying attendance 
Gwen forgets to count circ 
Until reminded by assistants. 
“She has a clerk?” you inquired, 
Heavens, no! Who would be hired? 
And such good experience for the young guys and gals 
Gwen trains in the eternal chores, and being their one true pal. 
Then quickly comes requests for info on 
Taxes, Texas, molasses and hexes, 
While Gwen flies around, the kids all look on. 
“Have you checked the card catalog?” 
‘Look here in the vertical file.” 
“You should have been using the encyclopedia all along!” 
“Oh, here .. . Look there, or I'll. . .” 
Poor Gwen. Noon’s arrived and the buzz of kids echoes from the cafeteria 
Next door like bees hived for the summer. But no, don’t reflect. 
It’s time to gobble lunch and get the heck 
Back to the library because at noon 
A study hall is housed there and no one is available except Gwen. 
She’s been promised a free period, but when? 
So the afternoon goes on and so does Miss Levere 
Snatching time from finding books to accession and catalog a few more books 
To use for the next day’s deluge ; 


But what the heck, it sure is fun! 
—Anonymous 
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SPECIAL STUDENT PERSONNEL 
IN THE LIBRARY 


b 
Eleanore Ww. Hensel 
Willoughby Junior High School 
Willoughby, Ohio 

It has been widely observed that many, if not most, school librarians 
tend to make use of only the top students, or Cream of the Crop, as volun- 
teer helpers in the library. Such students are already highly active in school 
and carry many honors. . . band, athletics, and so on. They are difficult to 
sign up for the very reason that they are so busy. 

However, such librarians are overlooking a good bet in the average, 
and perhaps even some of the problem children in their midst. ‘‘Missionary 
Work” with these students in the library not only materially benefits the 
library, but proves to be siqnificant ‘“Therapy’’ for the youngsters as well. 
Some children will fit into tne liorary picture who will fit nowhere else as 
well into the school picture. The fact that they eagerly apply for library 
work shows how strongly they are drawn to it. Then, after a period of 
patient orientation, they frequently become among the most top-notch 
library helpers of all. They signally benefit by the library atmosphere, re- 
sponsibilities and associations, to say nothing of the admiration and envy 
of their peers. 

Recruiting addicts might also here find a fruitful source of material, 
for it is probable that a fair proportion of them might well go on eventually 
into some kind of useful work related to the library field. Our efforts with 
such boys and girls may so inspire and encourage them that they will be at- 
tracted into a field that very much needs their more mature abilities and 
talents which perhaps only need awakening to bear worthwhile fruit. It is 
well known that “‘leaders”’ in the junior high years are not necessarily leaders 
still as time passes. Indeed, it has been recently stated in CLEARING 
HOUSE magazine that it is impossible to choose out of any group of stu- 
dents anywhere those who are going to be the outstanding ones in the world 
of adults when they get there, finally. 

Therefore, it should be a concern of the school librarian to try to 
accommodate all stratas of students who express interest in working in 
library; and even go out of her way to invite some youngsters who would 
not dare apply at all, on their own. Having staffed her library, she will then- 
go on to make of it for them all a happy and valuable experience, culminat- 
ing in suitable public commendation and rewards at the end of the school 
year. Her library will gain; she will gain; (for often these are the most 
charming and delightful children of all) and the students will enjoy an un- 
forgettable experience that may be life-shaping in its far-reaching influence. 


SOME ACTUAL CASE HISTORIES IN ,WHICH PROBLEM CHILDREN 
BLOSSOMED UNDER LIBRARY THERAPY 


1. Kathy G., an artistic, shy ninth grader in the Special Class for slow 
learners, was suggested as a possible library helper by her teacher who took 
great interest in Kathy and felt her capabilities were actually an unknown 
factor. No one could test her 1.Q. because she would not respond at all. 
The Librarian allowed Kathy to report for duty every day second period, 
assuming responsibility for a different job every week for five weeks and 
then repeating the cycle, just as the other student assistants did. |narticu- 
late as always, Kathy took a quiet pride in the frank envy of her special 
classmates, and worked beautifully and conscientiously throughout the fall 
and winter. Her handwriting being exceptionally fine, she took over the 
job of scribe whenever needed. Her work was entirely without error, albeit 
uninspired. Withdrawal and silence were her watchwords. She did not join 
in with the other Aides, but neither did they reject her. 

However, it was soon noticed that away from library, Kathy was be- 
ginning to laugh aloud and to enjoy friendships with her peers in the Special 
Class. Several teachers commented to the effect: ‘Can this be the same 
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child?’’ The Librarian always made special effort to comment favorably upon 
Kathy’s work, or perhaps to give her a daily compliment or two on her 
appearance, and she ALWAYS thanked her profusely for her help at the end 
of the second period or whenever Kathy had turned out some outstanding 
work. In the spring, after testing her filing ability, the Librarian was able 
to use Kathy’s help two mornings a week on an enormous filing job of 
catalog cards at a second school. She worked slowly, but surely, wrapped in 
her customary shroud of uncommunicative silence. However, one could 
sense that she was proud of being singled out, and that she evidenced great 
pride in catching errors in the original filing. She always admitted to en- 
joying the work. The oldest of ten children, others of whom were apparently 
completely normal, Kathy seemed to be suffering some unusual trauma; and 
the extra attention now being given her at school served to enhance her in 
the home picture where she may have been eclipsed for some years. How- 
ever, she still spoke no unnecessary words to anyone, much less the librarian 
who vainly tried to communicate with her on the four mile ride between 
schools at noon. 

Job finished, Kathy took to asking to be excused from her regular sec- 

ond period library stint. This was taken as an encouraging sign in her case 
because it seemed to show assertion of a new sense of independence. So 
she was excused. On one occasion, when asked how she got to a certain 
place, Kathy answered archly, ‘’| took a SHORT cut!’’ In some ways, she 
did indeed seem like a new Kathy. At year’s end she came forward with 
a shy smile to receive her special library pin award at an all-school assembly. 
The librarian encouraged her to think of applying for filing work at some 
large regional-type library when she finished high school, and has requested 
the next librarian Kathy will have to watch out for her because she can give 
excellent help in the library. The outlook for Kathy seems to be brightening 
at this point. With no set backs, she ought to be able to go on into a useful 
and happy life, helped in some measure by library therapy. 
1]. Bill W., an aggressive lad with a long record of faculty dislike and ad- 
ministrative distrust, came just short of being an actual delinquent in the 
eyes of the law. He greatly embarrassed a younger sister also in school, 
who was his exact opposite. He was carefree and even somewhat destructive 
of library materials. 

After one particularly unpleasant set-to with Bill in the late spring of 
his eighth grade year, the librarian decided to use reverse psychology. In 
the fall, she summoned Bill and handed him an application blank. ‘Would 
you like to work in the library?’’ she asked, with a warm smile. Bill’s sur- 
prise cannot be described. Stammering, which was one manifestation of 
inner conflict that came out whenever he was upset, showed how deeply he 
felt the implications of this unprecedented invitation. All smiles, he eagerly 
hurried to apply, and when assigned, prepared himself eagerly for the work, 
did his various jobs with a rare conscientious touch, guarded library materials 
almost with his life, and relished the dismayed envy of his roustabout pals. 
He still did not improve in school subjects; and indeed, he was repeating the 
eighth grade, although to the librarian it was evident from the quality 
especially of his clerical work for her that Bill was far from stupid or dull. 
Perhaps what he needed most was motivation. He could be trusted with 
the change in the money drawer, or with errands about the school. 

Entirely satisfied with this experiment, the principal stated flatly that 
if Bill learned nothing more all year than what he was getting from library, 
he would consider it a year well spent for Bill. At year’s end, Bill had turned 
in a creditable job and proudly received his award before the still partially- 
stunned audience who gave him a reverberating cheer. Incidentally, Bill’s 
stammering very nearly disappeared during the year, at least in library, where 
he now felt happy and at home. 

Ill. Lenny, the likeable odd-ball, was a gay-hearted ninth grader much 
older than his peers in the class. He found working in the library a suitable 
area for his vast energy. He did not read well, but he just liked being around 








the books, and handling the library materials. Certain jobs he would handle 
very well; others were way beyond him. The librarian then had to summon 
all her patience and start over. Some jobs he could not be allowed to do 
at all, no matter how well he meant. But refusal had to be tactful, for 
beneath the gaiety was a terrible sensitivity. He could never get it through 
his head how back issues of magazines should be stored and aranged, for 
instance. It taxed the ingenuity of the librarian to think up excuses to keep 
him from his eager-beaver wish to help in this area, and it became quite a 
game with her to see what other things she could think of to put him on, 
on which he could do a good job. 

A great favorite with everyone, Lenny added a happy filip to the 

library atmosphere; and his joy in being on hand made him a pleasure to 
have around in spite of his limitations. 
IV. Judy O., the self-thought personality girl, a seventh grader with nerves 
of iron, precociously boy-crazy, started out with a flare but didn’t wear 
well. Judy had such ego that she dared be hypercritical of one and all, even 
the librarian, to her face. But she was useful and eager and smart, doing 
her library jobs correctly and well, so quickly that it was often hard to keep 
her busy. She was the nosiest child in the librarian’s experience, and the 
hardest to squelch. She never took no for an answer. Tact was completely 
unnecessary with her, for she did not know the meaning of the word. Her 
frankness to library users was often alarming in the extreme. It was this 
latter problem that finally caused the librarian to have to take action. 

First, she tried to draw out from Judy information about the home 
situation, to see what made Judy tick. Then she set about trying to teach 
Judy the elements of pleasant courtesies, tactful behavior, ways to meet 
the public, ways to restrain herself from the obvious crack, the critical com- 
ment. Sometimes a sharp look, or a quiet word began to have an effect up- 
on Judy. Sometimes a direct, ‘Don’t do that, Judy,” stopped her in her 
tracks. It was unfortunate that this should have had to be so, and the 
librarian often regretted having to take measures. Other Aides frankly 
disliked her and she was shunned without realizing why, for she continually 
forced herself forward upon their notice. Perhaps, with dawning maturity, 
Judy will learn how to handle her own human relations better. Meanwhile, 
a stint in the library may have opened the wedge a little. 

At least Judy was smart enough by year’s end to have learned a little 

common discretion for she did improve somewhat, and did respond without 
rancor when corrected by the librarian. Patience and kind example were 
perhaps the best medicine for someone of Judy’s spleen; and after her own 
fashion, she was competent help in the library, though not at her best out 
meeting the public. For the present at least, she would be better behind the 
scenes until she has tamed down. She still has not realized how people tend 
to feel about her. She is very childlike. With adolescence, Judy may 
gradually turn into the very lovely and attractive young lady she could very 
well be; and it is to be hoped that library influences will have had their 
value in her development. 
V. Mary K., a ninth grader trying valiantly to overcome the aftereffects 
of the tragic traffic death of her twin brother just prior to school opening, 
showed every evidence of home neglect in her dress, her behavior, and her 
grooming. She was moreover, greatly tempted by loose library change and 
other girl’s pocketbooks. She took constant watching; but this could be 
done, in the hope of helping to rehabilitate her, for she was not stupid, and 
there was great good in her sunny disposition and vast friendliness. She 
seemed to have good potential and would someday be a beauty, with a little 
attention to appearances. 

The librarian tried bibliotherapy on Mary, befriended her at every turn, 
gently steered her toward better grooming before coming on duty for library 
and so on. Gradually, Mary appeared more and more often with her hands 
already clean and her hair already becomingly arranged and combed. Her 
faded dresses soon showed careful laundering and were bedecked with suitable 
feminine folderols that showed her new interest. On library field trips, 
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Mary outdid herself. She wanted approbation so desperately that she tended 
to cling to her mentor, the librarian, and to bid for her attention by showers 
of little homemade gifts, cards at holidays, and what not. Caught in an out- 
right theft, Mary was quietly referred to the school’s psychological depart- 
ment where her inner frustrations were clarified to her and her family. The 
librarian remained friendly and uncritical. Mary was kept on the job. This 
time, she was careful to make a difference between what belonged to others 
and what belonged to herself. 


County Line 


ALLEN: Eleanor Brenneman reports that Miss Pearl Fritz has been appointed as Lima 
City Schools’ Coordinator of Library Services. A professional library has been started. 
Mrs. Margaret Smith is new part-time Lima high school librarian. 

ATHENS: Josephine Loughrey’s bibliography on books for study of the Middle Ages 
will appear in a later BULLETIN. At Ohio U., new Fine Arts librarian is William Ryan; 
Reference Librarian is Dr. G. Rudolph; Mrs. Golos has joined the cataloging department. 
AUGLAIZE: Mrs. Jessie Ankerman is teacher-librarian at the new Blum Elementary 
School in Wapakoneta. Maria Overholt reports eager eighth and ninth graders have 
filled library assistant positions at New Bremen when upper classmen, no longer paid, no 
longer desired to work. Paid by “honor,” the younger assistants’ “enthusiasm has helped 
them learn quickly and the library is running smoothly.” 

CLINTON: Cora Chance reports that Blanchester High has almost doubled book stock — 
and needs suggestions for hanging books from the ceiling. Wilmington High’s library 
— Mrs. Van Tress’ planning “hand and “is just as convenient as she had hoped it would 


COLUMBIANA: Loretta Greenisen (a good buddy) served as consultant at the County 
Education Association meeting on Oct. 2. The meeting was at Crestview High. A new 
building, Crestview has a beautiful library of three rooms, separate from the study hall. 
5,000 volumes now. Miss Ruth Deringer is librarian. 

COSHOCTON: Jean Bowditch tells of the exciting seminar on THE GREAT BOOKS 
being offered to juniors and seniors at Coshocton High. The set of books was purchased 
by last year’s graduating class. To date, twenty-four students, in the upper percentile of 
their classes, are participating voluntarily. They come to the library daily for an assigned 
period of reading any selection of their choice. Several students are following the Syn- 
topicon in its new concept of self-education. A faculty committee of six are the guiding 
hands behind this interesting program. Jean will tell us in a separate article, next 
Spring, of the results of this program. 

CUYAHOGA: Esther Blaessle toured Scandinavia and Germany. Lucky! Dorothy Ander- 
son tells us of the first grader who was asked if he knew what the word “friction” meant. 
“Yes,” he said. “It’s a science book that isn’t true!” 

FRANKLIN: Mrs. Gladys Rowe is part-time at Hilliard Junior High. On September 15th, 
Central Teachers met at O.S.U. About 900 total, but no special provision for librarians. 
The county association will meet on Nov. 3. Librarians will have a workshop on standards. 
Administrator W. O. Williams and Librarian Mildred W. Smith are in charge. 

GREENE: Three elementary libraries are opening in Beavercreek under the supervision 
of Mrs. John Bull, Ferguson Junior High librarian. They have daily hours. Marjorie 
Blackwelder, at Beavercreek High, will keep us informed of activities, such as the 
school librarians meeting this month. 

HAMILTON: Oct. 19 a “get-acquainted” meeting in Drake Rd. Elementary School from 
3:30 to 5:30 will be held. Hostesses are Mrs. Shad, Miss Balz and Mrs. Saffer. Marjorie 
Rogers is now associate supervisor of school libraries in Cincinnati. 

HANCOCK: Mrs. Erma Ayers is part-time additional staff at Findlay Senior High with 
Bernice March. Here is one step toward implementing the STANDARDS. Enrollment 
at the school is over 1200. 

HENRY: Virginia Graetz’ advice to new librarians, which is her own working philosophy: 
Keep on your toes! 

HIGHLAND: Mrs. E. F. Hartley retired after “36 years in the local (Greenfield) schools, 
35 of them in elementary and high school library work.” Mrs. Iris Rowe succeeds Mrs. 
Hartley. N.B. Mrs. H.: Librarians never retire — see LUCAS news. 

JEFFERSON: Mrs. Joan Brennan at Brilliant Memorial High facetiously tells us that 
“after 15 orientation classes in one week I feel that I know how it should be done next 
year.” A list of students’ hobbies is being compiled and displays featuring them will be 
made throughout the year. Good idea, hmmm? 

LOGAN: Shirley Culp is pulling a mathematical first — with her, one plus one equals one. 
Yes, Lakeview High and Lewistown High now form Indian Lake School and since each 
had a library, Mrs. Culp is combining them into one working and useable collection. Shelf 
list cards have to be made for one-half. Courage! Two old classrooms have been re- 
finished; a lavatory is in one, used as the workroom. So far, four tables and five chairs 
are in the main room. 
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LUCAS: Retired (?) Leah Schueren is now Municipal Reference Librarian, a position in 
Toledo “interesting and challenging.” Our best wishes are hereby extended. Scott High 
School, in Toledo, “said “go0od- bye e’” to Carrie Wiseley and “hello” to Ruth Batchelder this 
year. Mrs. Charles MacMillan is new at Libbey High; Mrs. Katherine Pappas is at 
Whitney Vocational. Deserving the ‘“‘special delivery” attention (which it got) was the 
news of the increase of budget for Toledo school libraries — doubled to $2.00, per pupil. 
Binding charges are included in this, however. Another step toward STANDARDS. 
James J. Damas, Macomber Vocational High, 1501 Monroe St., Toledo 2, for 50c will send 
a booklet on using the library, titled “The Library — Treasure Island.” 
MADISON: Ellenor Overturf, at West Jefferson, is teaching English half the day, in 
addition to the library schedule. Any ideas on how to do too many full-time jobs? 
MONROE: Jane Thomas, Bookmobile Librarian from the State Library Service Center 
at Caldwell, attended the River District Workshop on August 28. She explained the 
service to teachers. It will be available in this county in January. 
so a Vera Conn has four classes and the junior high library at Zanesville. 
"Nuff said. 
NOBLE: On October 15, the new Caldwell High building will be dedicated. Proud Minerva 
Frazier will greet us at the library. 3,200 books on shelves designed for 7,000 look “lost” 
but new furniture, workroom and enthusiasm will aid the picture. Miss F. reports that, 
due to summertime shelving of the books by one of her assistants, the assistant is now 
as knowledgeable as she for the whys and wherefcores of shelving what where. A chart 
helps the other assistants locate books. 
PREBLE: Lewisburg High library has new furniture. Librarian Doris Trost is working 
on cataloging the collection. Delta Theta Tau sorority contributed $300 for new books, 
as it has for several years. 
SANDUSKY: Bernice Sattler is now at Heidelberg College Library and Mrs. Hollis Griss- 
inger has taken the position at Fremont Ross. 
STARK: The entire faculty at Middlebranch Junior High helped unpack books into the 
remodeled school library where Margaret Rodgers holds forth. Remodeled is putting it 
mildly: starting as shop and home ec in 1931, it became a band room, a first grade room, 
visual education room and now library. Seating forty-four (plus spare chairs), the main 
reading room has five rectangular tables and one round. Office and workroom will help 
the librarian keep the other room uncluitered. Fiber giass drapery and other decorative 
items are still to to come. Nice, n’est-ce pas? 
SUMMIT: Mary Carter and Mary Parr are busily serving 2,400 students in the new library 
at Cuyahoga Falls High. They say it is beautiful and very comfortable—even in the hot 
weather of early September. 
UNION: Flora Poling has solved the problem of what does a library assistant do in 
spare time. A work wheel. To make a work wheel, cut from construction paper one large 
circle. Then a smaller circle from same or contrasting color. On the larger wheel, put 
the duties of the assistants in separate pie-sections. On the smaller circle, put the 
assistants’ names on matching pie-sections. A brad in the middle to attach one circle to 
the other. To use it, the smaller circle is turned weekly and each assistant gains ex- 
perience in each subject. Helpful Hint Dept., Unincorporated. 
Got news? Send it to the Editor before the deadline . 

(ee 


RECRUITMENT 


A surge of interest in librarianship and materials for aiding recruit- 
ment has been noted in recent weeks by the Library Administration Divi- 
sion at the American Library Association headquarters. 

“For the first time in recent years we’ve been bombarded with re- 
quests for recruitment materials,’’ Alphonse Trezza said, ‘and during 
the latter three weeks of November we averaged 500 requests per week 
for copies of the reprint from the Wilson Library Bulletin, ‘A Recruit- 
ment Primer’, written by Miss Myrl Ricking, chairman of the Recruiting 
Committee of the ALA’s Library Administration Divison.” 

“Calls for materials have been primarily from recruitment representa- 
tives of LAD and librarians in the field although school counselors build- 
ing vocational files are asking for materials on librarianship, and this in- 
dicates a renewed interest that the division has been attempting to en- 
courage for a number of years,’’ Trezza said. 

He also indicated requests for material had been received from 
parents concerned with interesting their children in the profession. 

The primer outlines steps which can be taken in a five part program 
which includes additional reading on the subject of recruitment in an ex- 
tensive bibliography. 

Directed to the individual librarians, the concern of the pamphlet is 
“simply and singly how to go about recruiting.”’ 
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Dear O.A.S.L. Bulletin Readers: 

I am happy that we have this means of keeping in touch with one another 
in our own profession. I am taking this opportunity to bring you up to 
date with some of the activity of your Standards Committee as it has been 
—* with the Pilot Program and the School Library Development 

roject. 

As you know the move to support states in improving library standards 
was launched in 1960 by the American Association of School Librarians under 
the leadership of Miss Mary Gaver, Graduate School of Library Service, Rut- 
gers University. This plan provided assistance for states interested in up- 
grading the services of their school libraries through the implementation of the 
goals presented by the A.L.A. in Standards for School Library Programs. 

Many states swung into step by boosting the services of their school 
libraries. As a result of the interest fostered by the first year of the Pilot 
program, the A.A.S.L. set aside one hundred thousand dollars for an eighteen 
— program in improving school library standards throughout the United 

tates. 

For this period Miss Mary Frances Kennon was appointed director of 
the program, now known as the School Library Development Project (S.L. 
D.P.). Miss Kennon has been exceedingly active in her office. One of the 
principle activities under her guidance and that of her assistant, Leila Ann 
Doyle, was the Leadership Conference conducted in Chicago, April 28-30. 

All fifty states and the District of Columbia were represented at the 
conference with an attendance of 124 school library leaders. Ohio was 
represented by your Implementation of Standards committee chairman and 
co-chairman, Miss Ruth Watkins. Both Miss Watkins and I were highly 
impressed by the conference. 

The program included an opening address by Dr. James D. Logsdon, 
President of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, on 
“Achieving Quality in School Library Programs: The Leadership Roll of 
School Librarians’. . . a symposium on successful action programs to imple- 
ment the 1960 standards for school libraries . . . study groups on aspects 
of school library development . . . demonstration and practice of techniques 
for grcup discussion and for evaluation of programs . . . regional meetings 
. . . and a closing address by Dr. Frances Henne, School Library Service, 
Columbia University, on ‘‘Next Steps for School Library Development’’. 

At this conference the §.L.D.P. Advisory Board was presented a pro- 
posal from Ohio which was initiated by Mr. Glenn A. Rich, Director of the 
Ohio Elementary and Secondary Education. As a result of increased interest 
in upgrading school library standards, Mr. Rich proposed that the education 
department sponsor the writing and implementation of new and improved 
school library standards for the state. 

The grant was refused on the grounds that the purpose of the fund is 
to implement the goals already designed by the A.L.A. Standards. I am 
indeed happy to report, however, that this refusal did not kill the development 
of improved standards for Ohio School Libraries. The need for up-grading 
the standards is firmly implanted in the State Education Department. Per- 
haps many of you are aware of the fact that Mr. Rich is continuing the idea 
of writing new school library standards for the state, through the assistance 
of a new committee formed partially of elementary and secondary school 
librarians. This committee has worked during the summer and is continuing 
throughout the year to prepare new standards for Ohio School Libraries. 

With the formation of this new committee the O.A.S.L. Standards 
Committee is pleased with the progress of improving school library service 
and is, therefore, happy to turn its efforts to assisting the endeavor of the 
education department. 

With this latest development in Ohio I feel that we need not worry 
about the future of our school library services—they are going to grow! 

With best wishes for a good school year. 

Martha Hammack, Chairman 
O.A.S.L. Standards Committee 
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How to Write to Publishers for Promotional Material or Information 
from The Children’s Book Council, Inc. 

To get the best and fastest response to your request: 

1) Give the author’s name and title of book when requesting biographical material 

or extra book jacket (remember by being specific you are demonstrating a genuine 

interest in some of the publisher’s authors or books. Your request will not only be 

easier to fill, but also a source of pleasure. 

When requesting free bookmarks or other items to hand out, specify the quantity 

you need. (Many of these list books, and for effective stimulation of reading you 

will want to be sure the books are available to your children in their library 

collection. ) 

If you have read about the material you are requesting in the Children’s Book 

Council Calendar or in a magazine, mention this and give the name of the publica- 

—_ (Because this is helpful to the publisher, your request will be given special 

attention. ) 

a the letter itself include the sentence: “Please send the material to the fol- 

owing: 


2 


~— 


3 


~— 


4 


~— 


Your Name (printed) 
Your Address (exactly as it should appear on the label)” 
(city and state and postal zone) 

Even the best letterhead can pose problems for the girl filling your request, not to 

mention the mysteries of some handwriting, so be sure — leave nothing in doubt 

even if you think it seems repetitive. 

If you know the size of the material you are requesting, a large stamped, self- 

addressed envelope is a generous proof of interest, and is the surest way to en- 

courage a speedy reply. 

If you need the material for a certain date, indicate this. A specific date is far 

more effective than the word “Rush” or “Immediately.” Remember the staff of 

most children’s book departments is small, requests may come in the hundreds, 

and it may take the post office several days to deliver, so write early and allow a 

reasonable amount of time. 

7) If you are working with children, have the class write a joint letter rather than a 

number of individual letters, and be sure you are prepared to help them share and 

use what they are requesting. Appreciating or using the response is an increasingly 
important part of any letter-writing project. 

If you work with student teachers, help them to avoid sending requests for general 

information that would require a lengthy analytical answer. The more specific 

they can be, the quicker they will get an answer. They should not ask to be put 
~ &. mailing list until they are in a full-time teaching position with a permanent 
address. 

9) The books of a publisher which you or your children have especially enjoyed, how 
you may have used their material — words of appreciation will show that your 
request comes from someone who shares their interest in books and reading. (They 
will also help the assistant who fills requests feel that her efforts are well worth 
while.) 
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MISTY’S COLT GETS NAME 


Have you followed the contest “Name Misty’s Colt,” sponsored by 
Rand-McNally? Our school entered, submitting the name “Wisp” 
which was one of the runners-up. The winning name was “Phantom 
Wings,” chosen because it honors both sides of the colt’s family. Twins 
in Wessington Springs, South Dakota, submitted this name. 

—Love Clark, Oxford 


A fifth grade student in our system wrote on a paper that the library was arranged 
according to the “Doe Dismal Sistim.” 


The excellent little magazine called FRIENDS is put out by the 
Chevrolet Co. It is free and is helpful. 


— 


Please fill out and bring to the conference or send to the membership 
chairman the membership forms on the following page. Only paid-up mem- 
bers as of Dec. 1 will be included in the directory, January, 1962. Fee is $2:, 
checks payable to The Ohio Association of School Librarians. 
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EXHIBITORS 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OHIO ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


ONESTO HOTEL, CANTON, OHIO 


NOVEMBER 3 and 4, 1961 
(as of September 13) 


Book Publishers and Dealers 
Affiliated Publishers 
Benefic Press 
Children’s Press 
Doubleday & Co. 
Follett Publishing Co. 
Frontier Distributing Co. 
Charles M. Gardner & Co. 
Grolier Society 
Grosset and Dunlap 
E. M. Hale Co. 
Imperial Book Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
A. C. McClurg and Co. 
Charles E. Merrill Co. 
Ohio Teachers & Pupils Reading Circle 
Prentice-Hall Inc. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Steck Co. 
World Publishing Co. 


Encyclopedias 
Americana Encyclopedia 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Collier’s Encyclopedia 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
Lincoln Library 
Spencer Press (American People’s Encyclopedia) 
World Book 


Binderies 
Berrien Bindery 
Crawford Library Bindery 
George A. Flohr Co. 
General Bookbinding Co. 
Heckman Bindery, Inc. 
Modern Binding Corp. 
Weise Winckler Bindery 


Supplies 
Demco Library Supplies 
Fordham Equipment Co. 


Exhibits at the Conference will be open from 7:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. on 
Friday, November 3 and from 8:30 to conference adjournment on Saturday, 
November 4. These exhibits are for your benefit; patronize our exhibitors; 
they are interested in serving you and your library’s needs. 
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DATA & THAT-A .. . 


Louise Bellocq, winner of the Prix Femina ‘60, one of France's highest 
literary prizes, is a boarding house keeper in Pau in South France. She 
won the prize for THE FALLEN DOOR. 


A new appointee to Emerson College’s faculty in broadcasting found no books 
on Gilbert and Sullivan operettas in the otherwise extensive music library. He 
promptly bought an illustrated book on the subject. His name: Gilbert N. Sullivan. 


_ The Goncourt Academy was decided that its 1960 prize will not be given. The 
prize was made to Vintila Hora, Romanian refugee for the novel God Was Born in 
Exile. Turns out Horia was a Fascist, had written articles praising the Nazis, de- 
nouncing Jews. Horia, snubbed at the Goncourt banquet, turned down the prize. 


Library in Pullman, Washington reported a stolen book: Cheating— 
How It Can Be Stopped. 


Moscow’s Lenin state library has 21 million books, magazines and 
periodicals. Stacked stacks?? 


Dashiell Hammet, creator of The Thin Man and other detectives, 
died in January at the age of 66. 


“The John Foster Dulles Collection on the Church and the Inter- 
— Order’ has been established at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. 


Shirley Jones has been chosen to play the part of Marian, the 
librarian, in the filmed version of ‘“The Music Man.” 


In Dallas, a high school senior girl was apprehended for stealing more than 100 
books, among which were Analytical Geemetry and Calculus, Solar Energy, and 
Pecos Bill. 


Comic book authors in Communist China have been told that good 
guys had better not always beat the bad guys. “A happy ending for 
good men and a sad ending for bad men” is a theme “spreading capitalis- 
tic ideology, distorting facts and violating Communist Party Policy. This 
is not only wrong, but downright poisonous. Ths gives readers the mis- 
taken illusion that a beautiful future will dawn on them by just being 
good. A beautiful future will never come without a bitter fight.’ Notice 
came from Red China People’s Daily paper. 


“Until Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the home of the President of the United States 
had no library. Belated shame overcame the publishers and book sellers of the country 
in the 1930’s, and they contributed enough books to start one.” 

—Roosevelt in Retrospect, Gunther, p. 277. 


Burton Hollis in BHG: We were over at Bill Norman’s for dinner, and I got to 
browsing in his library. Saw books piled over the tables and chairs, and mentioned 
that he needed more shelves, “Yep,” he agreed readily. “But nobody ever lends me 
shelves.” 

Perhaps you heard about the absent-minded doctor who went to the 


library and removed all the pages marked “appendix” from the books? 
(Uncle Mat’s Monthly Letter) 


Kiwanis News: Matron to Librarian: ‘“Will you look up my card and 
see if I’ve read this book?” 


During library instruction at Harding High in Warren: 
Librarian: ‘What is the vertical file?” 
Student: “Where the information is kept straight up and down!” 
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FUTURISTIC LIBRARY 


Receipt of a $30,991 grant to the American Library Association 
from the Council on Library Resources, Inc., Washington, D.C., for use 
in planning a “Library of the Future’ exhibit at the forthcoming Cen- 
tury 21 Exposition in Seattle was announced by David H. Cliff, Executive 
Director of the ALA. 

The Century 21 Exposition, first international exposition to be held 
in the United States since 1939, will be held from April 21 to October 
21, 1962. Eighty-four nations have been invited to participate in the 
74-acre Exposition, which is expected to draw 10 million visitors. Con- 
gress has appropriated $9 million for the official United States exhibit. 

The new grant, which is in addition to a $2,000 grant this past May 
from the Council on Library Resources for a feasibility study, will be 
used to develop plans for participation by the ALA in the Exposition. 

The exhibit as envisaged will display in a library environment 
random access data processing machines, film storage and retrieval 
machines, audio-visual devices, teaching machines, film viewers and 
printers, communication devices including distant television trans- 
mission, and machine translators. The exhibit will indicate what the 
technical proficiency of the machines can do to improve library service. 


—— 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS EXPLORES NEW MEANS OF 
CARD DISTRIBUTION TO EXPEDITE CATALOGING 


The Library of Congress has been investigating the possibilities of a program whereby 
libraries could obtain sets of LC catalog cards with the books they purchase from dis- 
tributors and perhaps from some publishers, rather than ordering the cards separately 
from LC when they purchase their books. 


It should be emphasized that no program is yet in effect and that the arrangement is 
presently in an exploratory stage only. 


October 1960 saw the completion of the first 12-month period in LC’s intensified 
effort to obtain as many review copies of new American trade publications as possible. 
The results indicate the possibility of cataloging nearly all current American trade books 
in advance of their sales to libraries, and such a situation appears to offer a new means 
of card distribution, which may prove practical. 


It will be recalled that many American publishers have been supplying review copies 
of their new books to the Library of Congress for advance cataloging through the well- 
known “‘All-the-Books Program,” begun in fiscal 1953. In fiscal 1960, the number of 
publishers participating in this program increased, as did the number of books they sent 
to LC. It will also be recalled that the Processing Department, in order to supplement this 
program with additional receipts, entered in fiscal 1960 into a cooperative arrangement 
with the R. R. Bowker Company, whereby Bowker lends LC the review copies it receives 
for listing in its periodicals and receives in return the full cataloging information for all 
new books that LC catalogs in advance of their distribution to libraries. (This cataloging 
information is made available to libraries in Bowker’s two perodicals, Publishers’ Weekly 
and the monthly American Book Publishing Record.) When this supplementary arrange- 
ment had been in operation for 12 months (October 1959-October 1960), LC reviewed 
receipts from both programs. Together, the two sources of review copies yield an annual 
13,000 titles, not previously cataloged by LC, since they are the first copies to be received. 
New American trade publications and new editions, according to PW statistics, total about 
15,000 a year; this figure, it should be noted, includes pamphlets, works in series, and 
other items for which new catalog cards would not be prepared. This means that the 
yield of 13,000 titles not previously cataloged can provide LC with nearly full coverage 
of the entire field of current American trade books for advance-cataloging. 


The large wholesale book-distributors in this country make about 70 percent of their 
book-sales directly to libraries; an additional quantity of their sales are made indirectly to 
libraries through bookstores. Current American trade books (as opposed to older titles) 
account for an estimated 80 to 85 percent of the wholesale book-distributors’ sales to 
libraries. (Eighty percent of LC’s card sales to all subscribers are for current Amerian 
imprints.) If LC’s catalog cards could be supplied to libraries along with the current 
American books they purchase, the libraries could realize benefits in all handling and 
processing operations required to put their new books into prompt use. 
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THE CATALOGER 
by John M. Goudeau, Librarian, LSU in New Orleans 


One of the most difficult positions to fill in a library is that of cataloger. 
It is a job which few graduates of library schools covet. 

The reasons for this lack of: interest are many, but some of the more 
outstanding are these: 


First of all, the cataloger must have a wide knowledge of a number of 
subjects. This does not sound too difficult, for sould not the college gradu- 
ate with library training meet this requirement? Not necessarily. Far too 
many graduates have limited their course work to their major subject interest 
and those courses related to it to the exclusion of many important courses in 
various fields. Then, too, required courses taken because they were necessary 
for graduation do not always remain with the graduate as one would hope. A 
knowledge of the subject requires some interest and effort on the part of 
the student. 

Secondly, cataloging is difficult, painstaking, even tedious work and, 
as such, requires a special type of person. Not everyone can sit at a desk 
for long hours, toiling over books, making decisions as to their subject area, 
classifying the works and attending to the numerous wearisome tasks re- 
quired of the cataloger if he is to accomplish his job successfully, Most 
librarians would rather have a position in which they would be out meeting 
the public —- answering the readers’ questions, advising them as to their 
reading, or one of the many more active library positions. But the main 
activity concerned with cataioging is mental. True, there is a certain amount 
of physical activity in cataloging, but even this activity seldom varies — 
checking the card catalog, checking the shelf list, verifying entries in 
reference works, or checking other details which require movement. And al- 
ways there is the interminable procession of books coming in to be processed. 
To the cataloger who loves his work, these tasks are adventure, but to most 
others it is drudgery. "i 

“Thiftdly, and this is related to the first, a cataloger must have an under- 
standing of many things. He must be dble to see a book in its relation to 
others in the library. He must be making decisions constantly, weighing each 
book against others in the collection to determine its place in the library. 
A mistake in cataloging, while it is not irreparable, requires more effort to 
correct than errors made in other departments of the library. The under- 
standing of cataloging difficulties and problems is an i rtant requisite 
for the cataloger. He must have a maturity of mind which permits him to 
see the total picture and make his decisions based upon this knowledge. A 
few fortunates already have this maturity. Some gain it on-the-job. Some 
never understand or grasp the subtleties of the position. The job is not one 
to be taken lightly, for it is always a serious one —e deep thought and 
penetration. sf is not possible for every librarian to be a good cataloger. In- 
deed, a highly skilled librarians readily admit that they would not be 
suited for the position. Some librarians lack the interest or the temperament, 
others the skill, many the knowledge and a vast majority the understanding. 


It is not uncommon to hear librarians themselves speaking of cataloging 
as a sort of “necessary evil’ in the library field. Catalogers are considered 
as overly precise individuals who spend long unnecessary hours struggling 
with the niceties of classification. With this impression how can one expect 
to recruit outstanding energetic young librarians for cataloging work? 

There is a continually growing need for more skilled catalogers. As 
the competition grows among libraries to fill their vacancies, the ranks of 
those who are fitted for the task are thinning. Perhaps at some future date 
a machine will replace the cataloger. But for the pen, there has been 
found no machine that will replace the intelligent thinking person. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER .. . 


OHIO ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS CONFERENCE 
Canton, November 3-4, 1961 


SOUTHWESTERN LIBRARY ASSISTANTS, Regina High School, 
Norwood, November 11, 1961 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK, November 12-18, 1961 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, April 8-14, 1962 





In Stella, Missouri, the $1,500 which had been ear-marked for the 
library in the new school had to be paid to the U. §. Government for 
renting a building in former years. The money wasn’t much to begin . 
with, but now the small community's school is library-less. 





A.L.A. DUES TO INCREASE 


A revised dues schedule, the first since 1952, has been approved 
by the American Library Association executive board to help meet the 
needs of current programs being soew "ty by the ALA and to meet 
increased costs of operation. 


A projection of the new dues liveliness for personal members, the . 
largest single category, indicates the average dues will increase $2.78 
per year from the current $11.20 to $13.93. The median dues for this 
group will increase from the current $10 to $14. Of a total ALA mem- 
bership of 25,500, personal membership amounts to 19,123. 





Editor: Mrs. Eleanore W. Hensel, Willoughby Jr. High, Willoughby. 


Deadline for January, S968 Bellotin. Materiel: December 35, 1995. Material received 
too late for this: issue will he held. 





